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THE WAY TO BEGIN IS JUST TO BEGIN 


In the North Parish of North Andover, Mass., they prefer 
direct action to slow parliamentary methods. At the recent 
Essex Conference in Gloucester, Arthur McLean described a 
project which has been extraordinarily successful. In spirit as 
well as in its beginning this project is typical of what liberal 
religion is for: opening doors. Here is Mr. McLean’s account of it: 

The community program of the North Parish of North 
Andover grew out of a desire. Mr. Heyn and I both wanted to 
do something for the children of the community surrounding 
the church area, especially for the big boys standing around 
street corners. So one Friday night last winter we threw open 
the doors of the vestry, and lo and behold, some forty children 
trooped in, many more than we had expected. What should we 
do with them? What could we do with them? We decided to 
organize them into classes. Games and gymnastics alone would 
not be sufficient for so many of them. So we started classes in 
leather work, carpentry, soap carving, drawing, needlework, 
knitting. While half of the children were on the floor playing 
games of different kinds, the other half were busy in the classes. 
Fortunately several enthusiastic young men and women were 
willing to serve as leaders, so that now we have a staff of eight. 

We have a mixture of all kinds of children, boys and girls, 
from six years to seventeen, Catholic and Protestant, poor and 
well-to-do. The attendance has been steadily around fifty. 
Most of the children who started in the first night have been 
present every Friday night since. A few children come from 
Andover, over three miles away, but the rest are from around 
North Andover Center. 

The program has now spread out over the whole week. 
Friday night alone was not sufficient to contain all the activities. 
Some of the older children wanted to learn French, so a French 
class was organized for Tuesday night. The minister’s study 
proved to be too small for the number of youngsters—and oldsters 
too—who showed up the first time, so since then the class has 
met in the vestry, with an attendance as low as six and as high 
as twenty. Some of the Italian children have proved to be good 
linguists. 

Next in order, I think, we started the Community Service 
Boys, for the older boys who were willing to do any kind of work 
to earn some money. A bank was formed for the boys who 
wanted to save some of the money earned. This move has not 
been very successful so far, but we hope it will catch on in time. 

Then came the Girl Scout Troop, formed under one of our 
older girls, which has been a very fine move, and the Junior Girl 
Scouts, under the leadership of another of our older girls. Both 
girls, by the way, are members of our Y. P. R. U. 


The big boys have organized the North Parish Baseball 
Club, which is very successful with some of our men to coach 
them along. 

The cellar of the parsonage serves as a meeting-place for a 
group of the older boys, who come there two nights a week to 
work on their projects, play musical instruments and sing, some- 
times to just shout and argue. Efforts are being made to estab- 
lish a Boy Scout Troop, also Cub Pack, both of which we hope will 
soon be active. 3 

The road has not been all smooth. A lot of hard work and 
devoted attention has gone into this program, on the part of all 
the leaders. There was some criticism of the activities at first 
from some of our church members; but several of the critics have 
since become supporters. The parish committee has been more 
than agreeable from the start; and the janitor, who suddenly had 
a lot more work piled upon him, has never said a word. 

We had no resources to start with, of course, just our brains 
and hands; but a few of our church members have given us some 
money to buy needed supplies, so we have been able to struggle 
along fairly well. In the fall we may consider charging a small 
entrance fee, two or three cents apiece, or even a nickel, from 
those who can afford to pay; and in that way perhaps we can 
make the activities at least partly self-supporting. The baseball 
club went right to work and held a whist party, and they made 
over fifteen dollars, enough for bats and balls, and a few gloves. 

One of the main results, and a very pleasing one, of the ac- 
tivities, has been the transformation in some of the children. 
Some of the big boys especially, who came in at the first meetings 
with fire in their eyes, ready to upset the applecart, are now as 
pleasant as can be. And they are cleaner, they take more pride 
in their appearance, they are more polite, they seem to have a 
sense of community responsibility where before they had mainly 
the gang spirit. 

Incidentally, I think the church has benefited also, and is 
stronger because of the activities. 


* * * 


TRACT COMMISSION 
ASKS CO-OPERATION 


The newly-appointed commission for the consideration of 
Unitarian tracts, or literature for free distribution, held its first 
meeting in Boston during Anniversary Week. The commission 
consists of the following persons: Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 
chairman, Syracuse, N. Y.; W. Forbes Robertson, secretary, 
Boston, Mass.; Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Rev. A. Powell Davies, Summit, N. J.; Rev. Bradford E. Gale, 
Salem, Mass.; Mrs. Frank B. Frederick, Milton, Mass.; Mrs. 
H. B. Hartwell, Waltham, Mass.; Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Llewellyn Jones, Boston, Mass.; Ival McPeak, 
Braintree, Mass.; Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein, Hinsdale, IIl.; 
Dr. Frank W. Scott, Newton Highlands, Mass. 

The commission is very anxious to have the full co-opera- 
tion of the members of our fellowship in the matter of suggestions 
and advice. It especially desires information on the following 
questions: 


1. Which of the pamphlets now in print do you think should 
be retained? 


2. Have you a record of the free pamphlets which have 
had the largest distribution in your church? 


3. Whom do you suggest as authors of new pamphlets, and 
on what subjects? 


4. Can you suggest subjects on which pamphlets should 
be written? 
5. Can you suggest methods by which these pamphlets can 


receive a wider and more effective distribution, both in 
and outside our churches? 


All suggestions will be given careful consideration, and, as 
far as possible, put into practice. 

Please send your replies to W. Forbes Robertson, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


————- 
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RELIGION AND RUBBER-SOLED SHOES 


HEN William Morris created his Earthly 
Paradise he was slightly apologetic about it 
and described himself as the idle singer of an 

idle day. The American Unitarian Association has 
no such scruples about its earthly paradise, Star 
Island, Isles of Shoals, off Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. Whosoever wishes may be idle there, but 
probably nobody will wish to. For besides the im- 
mediate delights of a rocky open-air paradise—fishing, 
hiking, swimming, and, if you are of an optimistic 
turn of mind, searching for the treasures hidden here 
by Captain Kidd—there are during the summer the 
pleasures of the spirit. 

For during the coming summer Star Island will 
be the meeting place of Unitarians from all over the 
country who understand the art of vacationing: who 
know that mere loafing, mere fishing, running up 
mileage in an automobile, are boring vacations. In 
Star Island, on the other hand, a vacation means 
meeting people of like mind and faith and taking part 
in religion as immediate experience—through the 
daily services—and in religion as a quest—through the 
conferences and institutes. 

Here, for instance, are some of the activities for 
the coming summer. The twentieth Annual Con- 
ference of the Young People’s Religious Union will 
be held from June 25 to July 9. The third Institute of 
Churchmanship, dealing with the general topic, 
“Adjusting the Church to Contemporary Life,’’ will 
meet from July 9 to 16. The Religious Education 
Institute will give courses in leadership training from 
July 16 to 23. The forty-second program of the 
General Conference will meet from July 30 to August 6. 

And, whichever of these meetings you attend, 
you will need not only your notebook but sport 
clothes and a warm wrap—for the one natural phe- 
nomenon that Star Island lacks is the heat wave—a 
tennis racket and a camera if you have one. But 
rubber-soled shoes are listed as an essential. 

Veteran Star Islanders will be interested in the 
following news of the island’s administration. At the 
last annual meeting of the corporation, Carl B. Weth- 
erell was elected president and Charles S. Bolster was 

re-elected treasurer. William Roger Greeley, Carl B. 
Wetherell, and Rev. John Reid were elected directors. 

The following were elected members of the Star 
Island Corporation: Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Ed- 
ward A. Dame, Frank B. Frederick, Edward F. Mann, 
Miss Marion McCarthy, Frederick T. McGill and Mrs. 
J. Jarvis Preble. 

The directors who continue in office are Rev. 
Carl Heath Kopf, William B. Nichols and Rev. Ly- 
man V. Rutledge, whose terms expire in 1939, and 
Charles S. Bolster, V. D. Harrington and Dr. Charles 


_R. Joy, whose terms expire in 1940. 


Thomas H. Elliott of Lowell; Mass., founder of 
the Unitarian Conferences at the Isles of Shoals, who 


_ 


died on September 25, 1937, bequeathed $5,000 to the 
Star Island Corporation and directed that it be in- 
vested in sound Massachusetts savings banks, the in- 
come to be used annually for the general purposes of 
the corporation. He further provided that this fund 
should be known as ‘““The Thomas H. Elliott and Lilla 
N. Elhott Bequest.’’ The $5,000 so bequeathed has 
been deposited — $2,000 in the Boston Five Cents 
Savings Bank, and $3,000 in the Eliot Savings Bank. 
This bequest is a welcome addition to the Star Island 
Corporation’s modest endowment, and all Shoalers 
will be happy to learn that Mr. Elliott has provided 
this enduring memorial to the devoted enthusiasm 
which he and his wife shared in the Shoals enterprise. 

Meanwhile the physical well-being of the island 
plant has not been overlooked. Since last summer new 
piling has been placed on the face of the wharf and a 
new float installed for the hardy ones who enjoy 
ocean swimming. The ice house, built a few years ago 
with funds raised by Mrs. Millie Nichols and her 
committee, has been packed during the winter, and 
the supply is more than adequate for all summer 
needs—iced tea and coffee, which were not available 
last year because the mild winter had not yielded an 
adequate ice harvest, will this summer be available 
ad lib. 

Details of the summer activities mentioned above 
will be found in the news columns of this and suc- 
ceeding issues. 

* * 
PASSING THE BUCK TO RELIGION 


VERY week or so some newspaper or magazine 
has an interview with either a prominent busi- 
ness man or a prominent orthodox divine who 

states that what we need to end the depression is a 
great religious revival. The latest such utterance is 
from a North Carolina weekly, The State. The editor 
quotes extensively and with approval from a letter 
of which the following sentences give the gist: 

“Politicians have failed us, economists have 
failed us, the militarists have failed us. In despair 
we must seek for that divine guidance of which we 
stand in such imminent and tragic need. Out of this 
revival may come a new and intelligent devotion to 
the simple ideology of a Fatherhood of God and 
Brotherhood of Man as enunciated by Jesus.” 

This is typical of such utterances, but what is less 
typical of them is the confession by the writer that he 
himself has been “a religious outcast and an avowed 
agnostic for two score years.” The business man 
who talks in the above terms is often in practice 
pretty worldly, but he does not mention that. 

The editor who prints the statement says he 
thinks it is significant. We reprint it not because we 
agree with him but because we think it has no sig- 
nificance beyond that of serving as an illustration of a 
fallacy. And a fallacy, at that, which was exposed over 
two thousand years ago. When Dives pleaded with 
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Abraham to send Lazarus on a mission to his five 
brothers who seemed to be heading to the destination 
which he had unhappily achieved, Abraham declined 
to do it on pragmatic grounds. They have Moses and 
the prophets, he said. Dives countered with the 
plausible idea that anyone who had returned from the 
dead would speak with greater authority. But Abra- 
ham could not be prevailed on to modify his realistic 
judgment of human deafness to good counsel, and, as 
far as we know, the episode was closed. In all proba- 
bility with the five brothers following Dives. _ ' 

As a matter of fact the Moses and the prophets in 
this particular incarnation of the old myth are those 
very economists who our agnostic critic says have 
failed us. : 

They have not, as a matter of fact, failed us. 
The depression is an economic one, and it cannot 
be solved by any revival of personal religion: that is 
comparable to asking for the sort of solution which 
Dives requested of Abraham. The way out of the 
present situation is by the application of economics. 
Furthermore, there is, considering the nature of the 
subject matter, a great deal of practical agreement 
among economists on measures for the alleviation of 
the present state of affairs. But do we take their ad- 
vice? Not atall. We refer to them as theorists who 
themselves have never earned large salaries and who 
therefore know nothing of practical business. When 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff law was passed in Hoover’s 
administration, two thousand of the professional 
economists joined in protesting that the law was in- 
defensible economically. Were they listened to? 
They were not. 

And so the kind of business man who will not 
listen to the economic prophets wistfully hopes 
that a revival will do the trick. A revival of the old 
time personal religion, which would make every free 
trader a good, temperate, wife-loving free trader, and 
every high-tariff man a good, temperate, wife-loving 
high tariff man, and leave the economic situation 
just as it was before. 


And meanwhile the really religious people—the 
people who do not need a revival because they have 
never been religiously dead—are talking in an alto- 
gether different strain. Take, for instance, that large 
and conservative sect, the Presbyterians. They have 
never been accused of subversion, either social or 
theological, of leaning toward communism, or of 
coddling the parlor pinks, if there are any, within 
their ranks. They have just held their General 
Assembly in Philadelphia. Here is a sentence or two 
from a Christian Science Monitor report of their meet- 
ing, followed by some of their recommendations: 

“With crusading fervor the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. pledged 
itself to stand by the underprivileged and those de- 
prived of civil liberties both at home and throughout 
the land. é: 

“Virtually the only qualification attached to the 
report of the Committee on Social Education and 
Action was the phrase, ‘without committing the 
Church to any economic plan.’ At other points the 
Assembly only sought to strengthen what was al- 
ready a powerful statement of social principles.” 

Specifically the Presbyterians went on record 
against the shipment of scrap iron to Japan; against 
compulsory military training; in favor of the right of 
Presbyterians to object conscientiously to such train- 
ing; for American membership in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice; for the necessity of 
establishing a church policy for the attaining of inter- 
national peace; for a wholehearted acceptance by 
employers of the now legalized right to collective 
bargaining, with a surrender of all methods of espio- 
nage, violence, deception, intimidation and racketeer- 
ing, and acceptance of the principles of mediation and 
arbitration. 

And, of course, the Presbyterians are right and 
our business men looking for a religious revival are 
wrong. You cannot substitute a sensational attrac- 
tion, a “‘believe it or not—he arose from the dead,” 
for real obedience to Moses and the prophets. 


Emerson’s Divinity School Address 
John Haynes Holmes 


(Conclusion of the Ware Lecture.) 


Emerson in Dilution 

HE far-flung influence of Emerson through the 
whole body of American religious thought is 
greater far than any historian has shown. Here 

is a thesis subject for some ambitious and not un- 
imaginative candidate for the Ph. D. degree! It is 
best indicated, perhaps, by the overflow of this in- 
fluence into certain cults and creeds, apart from the 
main line of the traditional Christian movement, 
which constitute perhaps the characteristic contri- 
bution of America to the modern religious world. 
It is as though the established Churches, like parched 
and long-dried soil, had been unable to absorb quickly 
enough the spreading tides of the Emersonian spirit, 
and thus had allowed these precious waters to escape 
into untrodden areas of life. These cults, of which I 
speak, are frequently superficial, even illiterate, and 


invariably sentimental. They represent a dilution 
of the Transcendental ideal which would shock the 
profound Bronson Alcott if not the more placid 
Emerson himself. But the pure essence of Emerson, 
however much diluted, even tainted, is in these 
movements, and, in an age when so many of our 
churches, both liberal and orthodox, are empty, it is 
something to think about to see multitudes of men 
and women sweeping into Christian Science, New 
Thought, Unity, and other crowded shrines, and 
there finding what is to them the water of life. I 
cannot believe that these cults would ever have ap- 
peared, had the Protestant Churches transmitted ade- 
quately in light and power the enormous spiritual 
energy generated by Emerson in the Concord study 
and the Divinity School Chapel. - 

_ But Emerson was not merely a religious influence 
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either in Unitarianism or in the wider ranges of Chris- 
tianity. He was an American influence in the secular 
as well as in the sacred sense of that word. By this I 
mean that Emerson was the first teacher to reveal 
America to herself by disclosing the soul of that de- 
mocracy which is her life. 


Our Early Secular Thought 


It is not often remembered how purely political, 
even legal, was the thought which led to the rise of 
American civilization. Not only the controversies 
but the ideals which precipitated the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War were concerned with questions of 
taxation, representation, local governmental autonomy, 
relations between king and subjects and between 
subjects and parliament. The immortal Declaration 
of Independence was a recitation of political disa- 
bilities and oppressions, and the righteousness of pub- 
lic revolt against them. The central principle of our 
new democracy, the self-evident truth that ‘‘all men 
are created equal,’’ was in origin and character a con- 
cept of legal relationship. Equality meant equality 
before the law—an identity of interest in that social 
contract which was regarded as the basis of free so- 
ciety. There was no spiritual philosophy behind this 
idea of democracy, not a trace of mystical idealism, 
nothing that moved in the inner as contrasted with the 
outer lives of men. The characteristic figures in this 
period of early Americanism were the demagogic Sam 
Adams, who stirred up the mob against its rulers, the 
aristocratic George Washington, whose forte was 
action and not thought, the shrewd Benjamin Frank- 
lin, with his worldly wisdom and pragmatic lore, the 
statesmanlike Thomas Jefferson, who sought the 
emancipation of men from the tyranny of govern- 
ment, and the legalistically-minded James Madison, 
who wrote a document of government under which 
free men could live and a free nation grow. 

What was lacking in all this was a soul, and a 
teacher of the soul. What did democracy mean in the 
inner content of its life? What was the spiritual 
vindication of its social principle? Why were men 
equal? From what source did rights proceed? These 
were questions which demanded an answer, in terms 
of philosophy and religion, if democracy was to sur- 
vive. And the answer came only with Emerson, 
who, like the oracle at ancient Delphi, spoke of the 
gods and their destinies for men. What Emerson did 
was to penetrate these outward phenomena of laws 
and constitutions, social contracts and free govern- 
ments, and reach to the inner core of reality. He 
saw in the citizen the man, and in the man the soul 
which linked him with the divine. This soul, like the 
oversoul from which it sprang, and of which it was a 
part, was a universal and not a special possession. It 
was an endowment of human nature itself, and there- 
fore a quality of men—men of every race and na- 

tionality, of every class and clan. Each individual 
had within him the spirit of the Whole, and thus, 
apart from his inevitable limitations, was the Whole. 
It was this which gave to the single person rights, 
erowned this person with liberty, conferred upon 
him authority to control his own life and, in con- 
sultation and co-operation with other men, the life 
of society. It was this also which set each man apart 
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as himself the source of truth, a ‘‘new-born bard of the 
Holy Ghost.’’ What this meant to the individual 
was shown by Emerson in many an early essay, of 
which “Self-Reliance” is the most famous; what it 
meant to the world of scholarship and learning was 
disclosed in the Phi Beta Kappa oration of 1837; 
what it meant to religion was revealed in the Divinity 
School Address of 1838. What it meant to democracy, 
to America, to the history of society and the destiny 
of man, became the burden of utterances and writings 
through the years which now, as the collected works 
of Emerson, constitute a Bible of this new republic. 


Lincoln and Whitman 


It would be interesting to trace the course of 
Emerson’s thought as it penetrated and interpene- 
trated the life of America. But one can no more do 
this than one can follow the reverberations of a voice 
as it speaks into the air. We know that this thought 
became a living influence in the career of Lincoln. 
There is documentary evidence that the Transcenden- 
tal idea reached the mind of the Illinois lawyer through 
the sermons and speeches of Theodore Parker. But 
was there not a more direct contact? What lies be- 
hind the statement of William E. Barton, in his 
biography of Lincoln, that “Springfield (Illinois) was 
not without intellectual stimulus. ... It was the 
period of the Lyceum lecture. ... Ralph Waldo 
Emerson used to lecture in Springfield on his western 
trips’? Is it not certain that Lincoln heard Emerson, 
and drank in the flow of his spirit? More direct and 
evident is the influence of Emerson on Walt Whitman, 
the poet laureate of our democracy. It was no acci- 
dent that Emerson hailed the first edition of the 
“Leaves of Grass,’’ wherein he saw the lineaments of 
his own inner countenance. How could one miss the 
Emersonian undertones and overtones in the raptures 
of this rude but inspired. bard? 


You shall possess the good of the earth and the sun, 

You shall no longer take things at second or third hand, 
nor look through the eyes of the dead, nor feed on 
the specters in books, 

You shall not look through my eyes either, nor take 
things from me, 

You shall listen to all sides and filter them from your 
self. 


The inspiration of such passages is unmistakable. 
The inspiration of the American idealism which they 
express is similarly unmistakable. Emerson is the 
oracle! He taught us of ourselves, explained our- 
selves—revealed the secret of our life we had not 
known. When the young man stood that July night 
in the Divinity School Chapel, he was addressing a 
small group of theologians, young and old; but his 
voice reached to multitudes who caught its echoes, 
and recognized its music as the song of their own 
hearts. 
No Final Word 


Thus, for Unitarians, for the wider circle of 
Christianity, and for our whole American society, was 
Emerson the philosopher and prophet—the seer who 
caught for us 


» . ... that serene and blessed mood 
In which . . . . we see into the life of things. 
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That Emerson spoke any final word is not to be 
imagined. He was a man of his time, who would be 
strangely confused and baffled by our time. Thus, in 
this later age, we have encountered difficulties in de- 
mocracy he never saw. We have become entangled 
in complexities of human nature he never uncovered. 
We are developing plans of society at the expense of 
the individual he would not have approved. The 
events of a century have wrought evils and terrors, 
and precipitated vast disasters, which shake to its 
foundations the triumphant optimism which was the 
essence of his faith. At this moment, as though in 
defeatist reaction upon all that we have gained in a 
hundred years, we seem to be swinging back, in fron- 
tal retreat, to ground once occupied but we had 
thought long since abandoned. Thus, in Unitarianism 
I seem to detect a faltering faith in that mystic vision 
which Emerson imparted, and a return to that barren 
rationalism which leads in our time to desert ways as 
sterile in their radicalism as the old ways were sterile 
in their orthodoxy. In contemporary Protestantism 
what do we see so significant as the recrudescence of 
Calvinism, with its despair of human nature, and its 
fatalistic dogma that the soul is as incompetent as it 
is unworthy to achieve its own salvation? As for 
democracy, this new society of free men which was to 
subdue the world, is it not everywhere yielding under 
the impact not so much of attack without as of col- 
lapse within? For behind the dictator who usurps 
the rule of the people, the barbarism which is engulf- 
ing civilization, there lies that loss of confidence in 
the single man apart from the mass, or horde, of men 
which seems now, as in savage days, to be the center of 
social integration. Spiritually, that is, as well as 
politically and economically, our world is retreating, 
which means that there no longer burns upon the altar 
of life that quickening fire which Emerson saw in his 
day was “smoldering, nigh-quenched,’’? and which 
straightway he fed with the fresh fuel of his spirit! 


Our Times Await a Tougher Emerson 
Today we need Emerson again—a profounder 
Emerson, a sterner Emerson, but still Emerson! 
Unitarians need him—to be taught anew that no arid 
reliance upon man can be fruitful of religion which 
does not see in man the divine in the human, and thus 


the sure evidence of God. Christians need him— 


that they may learn anew that man is not incorrigibly 
bad but aspiringly good, and that not what man is 
but what he strives to be is the prophecy of the soul’s 
victory over time and fate. The world needs him— 
that in America and Europe, on every continent and 
island of the sea, it may be known that no rule of one 
man or many men, in the totalitarian or in the demo- 
cratic state, can vindicate itself and thus survive, 
which does not seek, through whatever organization 
of the social whole, the release and enrichment of 
personality. What would it not mean to this despair- 
ing age if another voice were to speak a second Di- 
vinity School Address! Like clear, pure mountain 
air blowing through the fetid atmosphere of some 
charnel house, like the light of rosy morning dawning 
upon the darkness of a night of fear, like the call of 
silver trumpets in the ears of dying men, would sound 
again the words: “There are resources in us on which 
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we have not drawn. Faith makes us, and not we it. 
. . . . Let the breath of new life be breathed by you 
through the (systems of earth.) If you are alive, you 
shall find they shall become plastic and new. The 
remedy to their deformity is, first, soul, and second, 
soul, and evermore, soul.” 

If I were to name the characteristic thinker of 
our time, it would be Oswald Spengler, author of that 
stupendous masterpiece, ““The Decline of the-West.’’ 
In this work Spengler presents a fatalistic theory of 
history. Civilizations rise only to fall. They tran- 
scribe predetermined cycles which, like the orbits of 
the stars, reach from darkness into darkness. Upon 
our civilization, as upon all others, rests the doom of 
dissolution. Time does not suffer itself to be halted. 
The end is once more at hand. As for ourselves, says 
Spengler, ““We have been born into this time and 
must bravely follow the path to the destined end. 
There is no other way. Our duty is to hold on to the 
last position, without hope, without rescue, like that 
Roman soldier whose bones were found in front of a 
door in Pompeii, who, during the eruption of Vesu- 
vius, died at his post because they forgot to relieve 
him. . . . The honorable end is the one thing that 
cannot be taken from a man.” 

In answer to this bleak surrender to destiny, I 
offer the challenge of Emerson, a prophet of our time 
as of his own. He also can wait, ‘can do without 
what is called success.”” But he waits not to suecumb 
to fate, but to seize and master it. For to Emerson, 
“existence (itself) is victory.”” Therefore 


The sun set, but set not his hope: 
Stars rose; his faith was earlier up: 

Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 

Deeper and older seemed his eye; 

And matched his sufferance sublime 
The taciturnity of time. 

He spoke, and words more soft than rain 
Brought the Age of Gold again. 


* * * 


GOD OF THE GRAY 
GULL’S WING 


(A hymn for the Candlelight Service at Star Island) 


Allen Eastman Cross 


God of the gray gull’s wing, 

God of the restless sea, 

Grant us to rest above the waves 
Poised in eternity! 


Horizons misty gray 

Where sky and waters merge— 
Grant us to dare the rim of the world 
And trust the outward urge! 


Like kelp upon the tide 

Our faith swings to and fro; 

Grant us the will to keep our course 
Though all the wild winds blow! 


God of the endless quest 

Of truth to make men free, 
Grant us the undefeated zest, 
The challenge of the sea! 
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Labor Spy: Scourge of Democracy 


Edwin T. Buehrer 


The author, formerly New York correspondent of The Christian Century, is now minister of Fellowship 


Church, Orono, Maine. 


HERE are a number of facts concerning the pro- 
fessional labor spy of which many Americans 
are still blissfully unaware. Some half dozen 

of these facts are: (1) That the spy exists. (2) That 
the espionage business is itself big business, with 
a highly specialized technique of procedure. (3) That 
espionage permeates every nook and corner of the in- 
dustrial structure, touching almost every worker, as 
an essential part of the employers’ program to defeat 
or destroy labor organizations. (4) That espionage 
is a 100 percent American product. (5) That it is 
nothing new in this country, having infected industry 
ever since the post-Civil War days of reconstruction, 
and (5) That espionage is inevitably linked with 
the manufacture and sale of munitions and the use of 
violence when labor unions do not yield to other forms 
of disruption. 


The Evidence is on File 


To substantiate these claims one need only read 
a few of the voluminous reports now available on the 
hearings before the LaFollette Committee charged 
to investigate labor espionage and strikebreaking. 
The committee was set up by the United States Senate 
in June, 1936; and it began at once to subpoena cor- 
respondence files, business records and a motley array 
of witnesses. The deliberate destruction of these 
records and the resourcefulness of the witnesses in 
withholding the truth behind the espionage business 
is another story. Suffice it to say that the investi- 
gation had hardly begun when the rough outline of the 
espionage system began to emerge. It became abun- 
dantly clear that American industry, in its fight to 
preserve its independence of action with reference to 
long hours, low wages, the speed-up and the open shop, 
spent millions of dollars year after year for the employ- 
ment of spies and the purchase of tear gas, vomiting 
gas, sickening gas, hand grenades and various other 
weapons of punishment and destruction. It has or- 
ganized, under the euphemistic title of “human en- 
gineering,’ a veritable army of spies, stool pigeons 
and ‘missionaries,’ mingling with the workers and 
even following them to their homes and places of 
recreation, in order to keep itself informed of their 
every conversation and movement. It has continu- 
ously made overtures to local police, sheriffs and 
other city, county and state officials to draw them in 
on their side of the labor struggle. It has held in re- 
serve guards, “scabs’”’ and strikebreakers for every 
emergency. It has made veritable fortresses of fac- 
tories, storing vast supplies of ammunition as perma- 


nent means of “protection” against the organization — 


of workers and against strikes. And that, too, is 
another story. 

It must be kept clearly in mind that the de- 
tective business and the munitions business have be- 
come, in recent labor history, the Siamese twins of 
antilabor warfare. It is the spy, however, who is a 
kind of booking agent for the violence which often 


- 


All of his statements below are documented. 


naturally follows. The spy takes notes on the worker’s 
state of mind, the literature he reads, the company 
he keeps, the opinions he expresses and the labor or- 
ganizer to whom he may listen. Wherever the labor 
spy goes he spreads trouble; whatever he touches he 
contaminates. In the factories, on the assembly belts, 
in his social activities, even, the worker never knows 
whether the man nearest him is a stool pigeon or not. 
Many a worker, innocent at first, gets “hooked”’ into 
the spy business with the offer of “‘a little extra cash”’ 
and set to spying on his fellows. Even union members 
are not immune to the blandishments of a clever 
operative. : 

The evils of this demoralizing system extend to 
the spies themselves, and to their employers. Thus 
The New York Times (February 16, 1937) tells how the 
Pinkertons investigated spies of the Corporations 
Auxiliary Company, one of their rivals, to see whether 
they were obtaining and passing secret information 
on to the Chrysler Corporation about new models. 
The Pinkertons also spied on various union heads, in- 
cluding William Green, John P. Frey, Francis J. 
Dillon and Homer Martin. The known gross income 
of the two leading companies in the field, Pinkerton 
and Railway Audit and Inspection, amounted in the 
course of three years to $6,511,891. The committee 
traced to General Motors expenditures for espionage 
and strikebreaking—from 1933 to 1986, inclusive— 
amounting to $1,019,056. The Radio Corporation of 
America also passed the million dollar mark. (Re- 
port 46, part 8, pages 83 and 87.) This same report 
lists approximately 2,500 firms which are known to 
have employed the services of some two.hundred 
detective agencies. Of these firms 282 spent at least 
$9,440,1382.15. This sum was specifically traced back 
to them, but how much more they spent no one will 
ever know. 


Stimulants to the Business 


It must be said by way of mitigation that the 
sums mentioned above are considerably above the 
average for a longer period. A chart in the LaFollette 
report shows, for example, that in May, 1935, General 
Motors spent $60,000. This was the high peak of 
extravagance. The June appropriation fell to $30,000, 
which comes much nearer the monthly average during 
the next year or two. It is also to be remembered that 
during the first term of the Roosevelt administration 
there was a rising tide of labor organization and a 
proportionate effort on the part of big business to re- 
sist it. 

This, in turn, stimulated the espionage business, 
and spurred the munitions salesman into heroic 
efforts to fill the corporations’ private arsenals with 
guns and ammunition. It was during these years of 
increased tension all along the labor front that the 
New Deal sought to protect the rights of labor with 
the National Labor Relations Act. Section 7a of that 
act specifically provided for the rights of collective 
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bargaining. All these developments help to account 
for the tremendous increase of expenditures during the 
period specifically investigated by the LaFollette 
committee, but espionage and strikebreaking existed 
side by side for more than sixty years before the New 
Deal was ever heard of. 

The fact that most Americans never heard of 
labor espionage prior to the present investigation can 
be accounted for in two ways: (1) The relative security 
of the worker during the glamorous period of capi- 
talist expansion, and (2) The docility of organized 
labor under the leadership of Samuel Gompers and 
William H. Green. One might add as a third reason 
the dominance of the American press which shares 
the economic philosophy of big business, and therefore 
censors unpleasant facts concerning it. 


A Minister on the Pay Roll 


‘It is thus that business went its way, piously 
assuming that espionage was a logical and necessary 
part of its overhead, and making the necessary budget- 
ary provisions. So well established and matter-of- 
fact did the practice become that Herman L. Weckler, 
vice president of the De Soto Corporation, said of the 
spy reports which he and his predecessors had been 
accustomed to receive, that “we used them as a 
background on which we built our whole structure.” 
(Part 4, page 1215.) When labor finally did come to 
life in 1933 it found itself thoroughly outwitted. So 
completely did the employers have the situation in 
hand that the most intimate and confidential talk 
about organizing might result in a worker’s discharge. 
Not only did he lose his job, but he might possibly 
find himself blacklisted by hundreds of similar or- 
ganizations throughout the country. It was the lone 
worker not just against his corporation, but against 
the corporations, shut out for exercising the “right” 
which he thought the NLRA secured for him. So 
impressed was the LaFollette committee with the 
ruthlessness and omnipresence of the spy system that 
it stated the predicament of the worker in the following 
words: ‘‘No occupational group is free from the spy’s 
constant surveillance . . . . not miners deep in the 
earth, nor sailors at sea; neither cannery workers, 
skilled engineers nor nurses in hospitals.’”’ They might 
have added, “‘or worshipers in the churches,”’ for there 
is on record the case of a minister who was on the pay 
roll of a detective agency. (Part 1, page 206.) - 

However devious the trails of a labor spy, and 
whatever the ramifications of his calling, he has a clear 
and unmistakable objective. Espionage has become 
a great American industry because “union busting”’ 
has always loomed so important to the American 
entrepreneur. To be sure, the LaFollette committee 
was given other reasons. Witness after witness con- 
tributed the “information” that espionage served to 
prevent theft or sabotage, to ferret out communists 
and other radicals, and to improve employer-employee 
relations. Bit by bit, however, painfully and grudg- 
ingly, the real truth came to the surface. 
assumed its present proportions for none of these 
reasons. It grew great because industry has been 
permitted to grow up with the curious notion that 
collective bargaining has no place in the American 
scheme of things. 


Espionage. 
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That an attitude so universal and so destructive 
of democracy has taken root among us is the most 
valuable lesson we have learned from the LaFollette 
investigation. Espionage not only demoralizes the 
labor union and destroys the confidence of the employee 
in his employer, it destroys the confidence of the 
business man in the soundness of his own business. 
Spies are frequently planted among the workers with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the employer, and 
they have betrayed the secrets of the corporations to 
rivals in the same business. Government officials 
themselves are not beyond the reach of industrial 
espionage. A Pinkerton agent testified that his 
organization stood ready to shadow a federal concilia- 
tor if the client—General Motors in this instance— 
would pay it to do so. And the thought that it would 
thereby be “smashing the government,’ as Senator 
Thomas put it, had never even occurred to him. 
(Report 46, part 3, page 73.) The committee also 
states in its summary of the investigation that “no- 
where were the civil rights guaranteed all Americans 
under the Constitution more seriously in jeopardy 
than in those communities where employers invoked 
instruments of violence and coercion against workers 
who sought to express the right to organize.”’ 

The conclusion is inevitable. The labor spy is the 
scourge of American democracy. The question of 
collective bargaining—entirely aside from the pro- 
visions of the NLRA or the Wagner Act, or the 
favorable rulings of the Supreme Court, even— 
must find political as well as economic expression. 
To deny labor this right is to deny the democratic 
process, for there is no alternative save by. violence. 
Industrial espionage does not exist in England because 
the right to organize and bargain in that country 
has long been taken for granted. 

The LaFollettes have written a Wisconsin statute 
requiring detective agencies to register their opera- 
tives, with correct name and address, as a condition 
of doing business in that state. Similar legislation is 
being prepared to meet our national emergency. 
Churches concerned with the plight of the American 
worker could do worse than watch the congressional 
hopper and, when the LaFollette-Thomas bills to 
curb espionage make their appearance, demand that 
they be passed without delay. The labor spy must be 
wiped off the American scene. 

* * * 
COURAGE TO DEPART FROM EVIL 
A Prayer by Frederick May Eliot 

Strong is Thy grasp, O mighty and transforming Spirit, 
strong and utterly relentless, until we turn to seek in Thy ser- 
vice the freedom and peace which nowhere else are to be found. 
Though we take the wings of the morning and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea—though we flee into desert places of self- 
ishness, though we seek refuge in the darkness of sin and fortify 
our souls with cynical and desperate defiance of Thy law, though 
we find ourselves at last in the very depths of self-condemnation 
and scorn—even there shall Thy hand lead us and Thy right 
hand shall hold us. 

For courage to depart from evil, not ashamed to acknowledge 
our errors nor too proud to learn; for the fear of the Lord that 
cleanses and humbles; for the wisdom that is gentle, and toler- 
ant, and of quick understanding; for the idealism that loses none 
of its fire though the way be long and the warfare le 
these great gifts we would pray.—Amen. 
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Address of Welcome to the New Ministers 


Owen Whitman Eames 


At the annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association held in Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., on May 26, 
1938, the new ministers who had entered the Unitarian fellowship during the preceding twelve months were welcomed by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, Dr. George F. Patterson, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, and Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. Dr. Eames gave 


the address of welcome. 


The names of the men welcomed follow: Edward Allison Cahill, Angus deMille Cameron, Carleton 


LeRoy Feener, Herbert C. Gans, Rudolph W. Gilbert, Arthur R. Graham, Rowland Gray-Smith, Charles Evan Hahn, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Kimpel, Donald Benjamin King, Clive Dorman Knowles, Ernest W. Kuebler, Ralph Edward Kyper, John 
Wallace Laws, William Whittemore Lewis, Felix Danford Lion, Charles Glenn McCallister, William F. McGee, Harry 
Chamberlain Meserve, Bertha Frances Pettengill, William Richardson Reid, Francis Galarneaux Ricker, Russell Erwin 


Simmons, Curtis Taylor Spence, Robert Arthur Storer, Gerald F. Weary, Horace Frederick Westwood. 


Affiliated fellow- 


ship: Karl Albert Bach, Max A. Kapp, Donald Guy Lothrop, Thomas Fenwick Lund. 


HE pleasant responsibility with which I am 
charged is that of welcoming the new ministers 
who have entered our fellowship during the 

past twelve months. Remembering similar meetings 
in other years and recalling the gracious words ad- 
dressed to the new men on those occasions, I am very 
conscious of the fact that neither in wisdom nor in 
wit am I qualified to say all of the things which 
should be said. 

This is not the time for anyone, least of all for 
me, to indulge the very human propensity for giving 
advice. It may be well, however, for us all, to remind 
ourselves of certain spiritual perils which beset the 
life of every minister and which must be avoided if our 
work is to be, in any real sense, a ministry. 

The first of these is a disposition to lay too much 
emphasis upon the scholastic function of the minis- 
terial office, ofttimes to the neglect of other functions 
which are quite as important, if not more so. Our 
modern exaltation of the intellectual, particularly in 
the liberal Churches, has sometimes led us to regard 
religion primarily as a set of ideas, and to think that 
we can get at it best by the dissection of it with our 
wits. We need to remember, especially those of us 
most recently released from the classroom, that a 
person can be intellectually convinced of the truths 
of religion without ever knowing its real power in his 
life. I do not know any people who more desperately 
need a full and releasing experience of religious en- 
thusiasm than those persons—some of them ministers 
—to whom the philosophy of religion is both true and 
familiar but who seemingly have no awareness of its 
inner power and joy. Someone has said that “it is 
easier to dig at a book than it is to change a man,” and 
that because of this “‘a minister’s study is quite as 
likely to be his spiritual graveyard as his workshop.” 
Without for a moment minimizing the value of high 
intellectual standards, or the obligation of each one 
of us to maintain them by habits of close and careful 
study, we do need to remember that mere scholarship 
ean become a form of death, and be very sure that our 
intellectual quest is at all times shot through with life. 

Another peril which confronts us as ministers is 


closely related to the first. It is the subtle temptation | 


to personal vanity which comes to every public figure, 
and most of all to one who possesses the gift of leader- 
ship. All preachers know this. In view of this temp- 
tation to conceit, encouraged in us as it is by the well 
intentioned but sometimes immoderate praises of our 
parishioners, we ought to be careful to say to ourselves 
very often what Philip of Macedonia is said to have 


- 


employed a servant to whisper to him at regular inter- 
vals: “Remember, Philip, thou art mortal!’ A sen- 
tence from St. Augustine is worthy of much ponder- 
ing as an antidote for the poison of personal vanity. 
Says he: “The sufficiency of thy merit is to know that 
thy merit is not sufficient.”’ It is related of a famous 
bishop who enjoyed an immense reputation for elo- 
quence that, whenever he returned to his study after 
preaching an impassioned sermon, he was accustomed 
to crawl around the room on his knees licking the dust. 
This ascetic procedure was more medieval than mod- 
ern, but suggests a moral not without significance. 

Finally, there is the peril of spiritual sterility 
induced by the neglect of one’s private religious life. 
The modern minister, working under pressure, with 
manifold responsibilities — administrative, financial, 
civic, as well as pastoral, and continually assaulted by 
a fantastic and bewildering variety of outside de- 
mands upon his time and energy, is in danger of over- 
looking the needs of his own inner life, neglecting the 
practice of personal devotions, forsaking, as it were, 
the fountain of living waters and hewing out cisterns 
that can hold no water. None of us can afford to do 
this. Our only right to stand before men as ambassa- 
dors of the Most High is that we come fresh from 
his courts bearing messages of light. Our only claim 
to the high commission that has been laid upon us 
resides in the self-imposed discipline whereby we walk 
in paths of lonely meditation to find the spiritual in- 
sights which alone entitle us to bear his seal and 
superscription. The twenty-second book of the Old 
Testament, familiarly known as the Song of Songs, 
has an arresting phrase which all of us would do well 
to copy and hang on the walls above our desks where 
it would frequently catch the eye: “They made me 
the keeper of the king’s vineyards; but mine own 
vineyard I have not kept,’’ as a reminder that he 
who assumes the awful responsibility of ministering 
to the souls of men must first of all be diligent in the 
nurture of his own soul. 

In the chapel of Balliol College at Oxford there 
is a tablet to a modest scholar much loved in his gen- 
eration but unknown to the world. What is written 
there might be repeated of many a faithful minister. 
As we welcome you today it is with the affectionate 
wish that through all of your experiences in our 
fellowship it may be said of each one of you: “He loved 
great things and thought little of himself. Desiring 
neither fame nor power, he won the devotion of men 
and was a lasting influence in their lives, for he taught to 
many the greatness of the world and of man’s spirit.” 
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CAN WICKED NATIONS 
POLICE THEMSELVES? 


by L. P. 


Co-cperation or Coercion? 


Jacks. E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.00. 


How shall we achieve international 
peace? L. P. Jacks has a suggestion which 
he received from the American philosopher, 
Josiah Royce, who died before he could 
elaborate upon it. For that matter Dr. 
Jacks does not elaborate on it to any ex- 
tent—leaving that for the experts who 
would have the job of putting it into ef- 
fect. He does not offer it as a method of 
ending war which will restore world 
peace in 1939. He admits that wars may 
break out in spite of it. But his claim is 
that his method will put a premium on 
keeping international peace, and do so 
without violating that most tender of all 
the public feelings: the sanctity of na- 
tional sovereignty. 

For the moment we will ignore the first 
half of Dr. Jacks’ book, which is a destruc- 
tive critique of all those ways of promoting 
peace which depend on any group of na- 
tions or the League using coercive meas- 
ures. Dr. Jacks thinks that that sort of 
thing is about as practical as asking a 
number of bands of robbers to contribute 
each its quota of men to form a band to 
suppress robbery. 

The constructive suggestion, however, 
stands on its own feet, and could be en- 
dorsed by the most enthusiastic upholder 
of the Church and Commonwealth Plan. 
It is in brief that the states which under 
all plans of league coercion have been given 
threats of police action if they do not be- 
have be offered a good bargain if they do 
behave. As its originator, Josiah Royce, 
put it, in a book entitled ‘“‘War and Insur- 
ance”’ (1914): 

“Begin to make visible the community 
of mankind, not merely, as at present, in 
the form of alliances which are ambiguous, 
and at times irritating, and of arbitration 
treaties which are likely to be broken at 
some passionate moment when they are 
most needed, but in the form of a suf- 
ficiently large board of financially expert 
trustees, whose membership is interna- 
tional, whose services are duly compen- 
sated from the funds of the trust, and 
whose conduct is guided by plainly-stated 
tules which have the substantially unani- 
mous consent of all the nations concerned 
in the plan.” 

But what would such a board be doing? 
Dr. Jacks suggests that the nations hold a 
conference—“‘this is inevitable’”’ he says in 
a parenthesis which in oral discourse 
would probably take the form of a smile 
as the words were uttered—whose aim 
would be not the limitations of armaments 
—which means technical difficulties—but 
the limitation of the expenditure on arma- 
ments, by, say for example, ten percent all 


’round. But the gist of the whole thing is 
what comes next: the deposit of this 
money in a fund under the care of a Board 
of International Trustees, supervised by 
the League of Nations. 

This fund could be used for certain 
peace-promoting purposes of which Dr. 


Jacks lists five: (1) the stabilization of. 


currencies with a view to freeing the frozen 
currents of international trade; (2) the 
lowering of tariffs for the same purpose; 
(8) financing the distribution of raw ma- 
terials by means of appropriate credits; 
(4) promoting international social services 
of the kind now carried on, but cramped 
for lack of funds, by the League; (5) the 
assistance of nations afflicted by national 
calamities such as earthquakes, famine 
and floods. 

We confess that the ideaseems attractive. 
There are signs that progressive opinion 
among economists as well as among stu- 
dents of international relationships is be- 
coming rather disillusioned about more or 
less artificial ‘“‘world societies’? and con- 
trolled economies, and wondering, rather 
wistfully perhaps, if after all the kind of 
capitalism that has been superseded by 
finance-capital was not, with its need for 
and insistence on international free trade, 
a pretty powerful influence for interna- 
tional peace. Here is a suggestion that fits 
in with that older conception of a maximum 
of freely exercised co-operation between 
nations: a conception that enables us to 
regard national sovereignty as something 


that need not be devilish in its opera- 


tions. 
bath 


HUMAN NATURE MAY BE BETTER 
SEEN SHORN OF HUMAN LABELS 


The Ugly Dachshund, by G. B. Stern. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


The prefatory quotation from Hans 
Andersen is an acknowledgment of Miss 
Stern’s debt for her title and perhaps for 
the idea—but the treatment is all her own. 

She introduces us to the family of dogs 
who live under a wealthy human family in 
southern France: Elsa, the prolific dachs- 
hund, German and materialistic, Erda and 
Eva, her daughters, and Tono, who through 
association with the dachshund family 
thinks that he is one himself: the ugly 
duckling motif. 

These dogs live under a human family, 
and this is literal, for to them—and the 
story is told from their point of view—the 
members of the family appear as legs: the 
Supreme Legs, the Master Legs, both 
men, by the way; the Relative Legs, a 
lady whose dog is named Voltaire. A 
neat interpretation of point of view, re- 
minding us of Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son’s Captain Craig in his panhandling 
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days, addressing himself not to a fellow 
human being but to a sleeve. 

Not that these dogs are panhandlers: no, 
they are aristocrats in dogdom, and only 
a subversive Red would be ungracious 
enough to point out that they live on un- 
earned increment, that they are parasites, 
and that their culture shows it. 

Their cultures, rather, for in this very 
short novelette Miss Stern has wittily 
hit off in Tono, the lumbering, self-misun- 
derstood growth of a young idealist; in 
Eva, the dachshund who goes to sea, the 
twentieth-century tomboy. with wander- 
lust; in Voltaire, the Relative Legs’ dog, 
the tired sophistication of an elderly and 
selfish modern, or rather the almost 
modern, unaware of the break up of what 
has seemed to him the eternal values of 
selfish aloofness, a spectator’s attitude. 

“Of course her method lends itself to 
concision. With one doggish quotation 
she can at the same time poke fun at our 
anthropomorphic ideas of deity and our 
mechanical profanity. 

“Elsa moved her front paws impatiently, 
but could not be bothered to reply. Tono 
was really not very bright (“May Dog 
forgive the , understatement.’).”” With 
another as short remark she can remind 
us of the injustice of using a whole class 
—of people or of animals—as a symbol of 
one bad quality. Tono, tempted to con- 
fide a sentimental secret to Elsa, reminds 
himself that she is the wrong animal for 
such confidences: ‘‘she had once said 
something very sharp indeed about Dulci- 
bel’s grandmother; bitches were such 
women about each other.” (At that we 
could wish that Tono’s chronicler had 
said, “one another.) Tono, as_ the 
illustrator and the blurb writer reveal 
with more precipitancy than the author, 
is a Dane. Not knowing it, he cannot 
understand why the other dogs receive so 
much affection and such beautifully-cooked 
food while he is treated with an offhand 
brusqueness and given raw meat. His 
sense of inferiority is solaced by a sense of 
deity; but it is a long time before he finds 
out that his vision of deity, the great Dog, 
is only his own reflection in a mirror. 

With all respect for Tono, one reader 
must confess that the delineation of Vol- 
taire, the cynical French dog, is a subtler 
piece of work: Voltaire not only suggests 
Voltaire because he imitates him, but he 
has a considerable dash in him of Anatole 
France. And his unexpected defense of 
Pasteur—whose very name is taboo among 
ordinary dogs because he called attention 
to the tabooed subject of hydrophobia—is a 
subtle comment on that specialized sort 
of enthusiasm for some one particular 
righteous cause that one often finds 
among cynics. = 

A sophisticated fable—but one which 
the reader should in large part at least 
enjoy for its own sake and not squeeze 
too hard for ethical and critical content. 

Lede 
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The Family Circle 


“OBSOLESCENT?’’ 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

One of the best suggestions I heard last 
week at the May meetings was that a 
“Unitarian Night’’ at the Pops be sub- 
stituted, in the future, for the obsolescent 
Festival. Could the Festival Committee 
be induced to consider it? 

It would not solve the problem of the 
resolutions—but it would be a more pleas- 
ing climax to our week, for many of those 
who attend the Anniversary meetings, I 
believe. 


Greenfield, Mass. 


(We, too, like music; but as a mere 
fledgling in May meeting affairs, and after 
enjoying both the oratory of the Festival 
and a charming dinner companion, and, 
furthermore, not having the dictionary 
handy, we do not know what our corre- 
spondent means by the word obsolescent. 
—Ed.) 


Robert Raible. 


* * 


UNNEUTRAL NEUTRALITY 
To the Editor of The Christian Register : 

May I take a moment of your. valuable 
time to discuss with you the very delicate 
problem of the position of the Church 
with regard to politics and the Spanish war. 

I am enclosing for your active consid- 
eration a reprint of Westbrook Pegler’s 
column on Catholics and the Spanish Civil 
War, and a copy of John Langdon-Davies’ 
remarkably interesting pamphlet entitled 
“The Spanish Church and Politics.” 

You are undoubtedly aware that our 
Neutrality Act, particularly in its em- 
bargo provisions which have worked with 
such unfairness in the case of Spain, is 
under fire, and that Senator Gerald Nye of 
North Dakota, one of the fathers of the 
Neutrality Act, has introduced a bill ask- 
ing that the embargo be lifted. 

Throughout the country there is agree- 
ment to a surprising degree. As The 
New York Sun, a paper in no way friendly 
to the Spanish Republic, said in its issue 
of February 17, ‘recognition of the truth 
of this denunciation (of the workings of 
the embargo) does not require partisan- 
ship in the struggle in Spain; it calls only 
for acknowledgment of the facts.”’ 

Such papers as The Chicago Tribune, 
The Chicago Daily News, The New York 
Sun, The New York Daily News, The New 
York Times, The New York Herald-Trib- 
une, The Washington Star, The Washington 
Post, The San Francisco Daily News, have 
expressed their disillusionment with the 
workings of the embargo and asked its 
revision. Personalities such as Walter 
Lippmann, Dorothy Thompson, former 
Secretary of State Stimson, Mrs. Carrie 


Chapman Catt, Miss Helen Keller, and 


f 


scores of others who are thinking of us 
and not of Spain, have asked repeal on 
grounds of American interest. 


a 


But, as the able Doris Fleeson points out 
in The Washington Times, there is violent 
opposition to this righting of a wrong. 
She says that ‘“‘there is widespread senti- 
ment on Capitol Hill in favor of lifting the 
embargo against which supporters of the 
Spanish Loyalist Government have cease- 
lessly inveighed. Against that, however, 
is the cold political fact that the Catholic 
Church has taken a determined stand in 
favor of General Franco. Any move to 
lift the embargo would, it is believed, en- 
counter fierce opposition from that quar- 
ter.” 

In other words, the opposition to re- 
storing our neutrality comes from unneu- 
tral quarters. There is a tendency among 
Catholics to present the Franco cause as 
the cause of American Catholics and to use 
our neutrality for ends it was never meant 
to serve—to achieve a Franco victory at 
the expense of the sorely embattled Spanish 
republicans and of democracy everywhere. 

The fact (the World Almanac is the 
authority) that there are twenty million 
Catholics in this country of one hundred 
and thirty million people has been over- 
played by Franco apologists. It is quite 
clear that a very high proportion of them 
think as democrats with a small “‘d,”’ and 
are just as indignant as the rest of us at the 
German and Italian outrage in Spain and 
the fascist threat to South America. 

Now Mr. Pegler, with his great au- 
thority as a Catholic, comes along and 
echoes and reinforces the doubts of many 
millions of his fellow Catholics on the 
stand the hierarchy is asking them to take. 
(Incidentally his article was suppressed in 
all of his most important syndicate papers 
out of fear, apparently, of Catholic disap- 
proval.) Even those who sympathize with 
the Franco cause do not want to see Amer- 
ican “‘‘neutrality’’ used to further that 
stand, and to further likewise the cause of 
the pagan dictator Hitler, who is no doubt 
the greatest menace to Catholicism and to 
Christianity itself. They realize that, as 
the Langdon-Davies pamphlet points 
out, the Spanish Catholic hierarchy whose 
head is at Toledo maintains a stand which 
no American Catholic who understood it 
could defend, and that millions of Spanish 
Catholics who are also democrats are 
fighting on the loyalist side. 

The bluff that there are twenty million 
partisans of Franco in the United States, 
and that that minority is thereby entitled 
to control American action, has been 
played too long. Catholics are far from 
unanimous, but even if they were, and 
particularly if they were, this would justify 
Protestants in raising their voices. 

As Sir Josiah Wedgewood said in his 
notable letter to The Sunday Times in 
London: ‘The Catholic Archbishop of 
Westminster dares to speak of the Spanish 
insurrection as a crusade. May we not 
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dare to speak of it as a crusade against the 
poor? Must the Deans of Canterbury and 
Chichester be silent on their faith? Must 
liberals be silent on their faith, when at- 
tacked, because it is wrong to be intol- 
erant? Or because it is unsafe to speak 
the truth?” 

Moreover, if this is to be put on a basis 
of counting partisans, it is pertinent to 
note that in a recent poll taken by the 
famous Institute of Public Opinion, 
seventy-five percent of the people who had 
any ideas on the Spanish struggle expressed 
themselves as being in favor of the Spanish 
(loyalist) cause. 

I heartily support the Nye Resolution,. 
which would raise the embargo and per- 
mit the Spanish Republic, like every other 
country in the world, to buy arms for its: 
defense (not for aggression as some buy 
them here) and impose the cash and 
carry principle, which I think would truly 
safeguard our position. 

Guy Emery Shipler. 

New York City. 


* * 


IF WE DO NOT WANT A 
COMMISSION— 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

With full appreciation of the very large 
task that the new by-laws of the Associa- 
tion have laid down for the Commission 
on Planning and Review, and with a full 
measure of sympathy for the members of 
this commission, upon whom this burden 
falls, may I offer the observation that 
when the Commission on Planning and 
Review was created, it was for a very 
definite purpose, which it appears now not 
to be fulfilling. 

Article 8, paragraph 2, says: ‘““The com- 
mission shall make a unified report on the 
total work of the Unitarian fellowship— 
and shall present a consolidated budget 
covering the entire scope of the work. 
The commission shall initiate necessary 
measures to correlate the work of all the 
agencies.” 

It seemed to me very unfortunate that 
at the recent annual meeting the word 
“shall” was taken so lightly, and inter- 
preted as meaning “may,” “if and when 
the spirit moves.” 

The report of the Commission of Ap- 
praisal, on page 24, points out the ‘‘need 
for fearless self-criticism’’ and for a “‘spirit 
of searching,’ and speaks earnestly of the 
desirability of unifying the work and ef- 
forts of the whole denomination. 

Now that we have this Commission on 
Planning and Review, will not its proper 
functioning, if the Commission of Appraisal 
was right, strengthen the whole life of our 
fellowship, and will not, on the contrary, 
any irresponsibility or carelessness on its 
part weaken the fellowship, or jeopardize 
our best interests? If we do not want a 
commission such as we established a year 
ago, let us again change the by-laws. 
Dana McLean Greeley. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Institute for Training Church Workers 
Final Program of Laymen’s League Churchmanship Week 


Complete programs of the Laymen’s 
League third annual training course for 
volunteer lay workers in the church, 
known as the Institute of Churchmanship, 
have just been issued in anticipation of 
the summer season at the Isles of Shoals, 
Portsmouth, N. H., where the institute 
is to be held from July 9 to 16. 

Rev. Walton E. Cole, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Toledo, Ohio, 
will give a series of five daily lectures on 
“Adjusting the Church to Contemporary 
Life,’ which is to be the institute’s general 
topic. 

Each day’s program will be built around 
Mr. Cole’s topie for that morning. Fol- 
lowing each morning’s address, a group 
discussion will take place to consider prac- 
tical applications of the points made. 
These conferences will be led by Dr. Hugh 
Wilson, professor of philosophy in Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y., and presi- 
dent of the Round Table Chapter of the 
‘Church of the Saviour in that city. 

The following daily schedule shows 
(1) the morning topic for Mr. Cole’s ad- 
dress and the ensuing round table; (2) 
the afternoon’s topic and leader; and 
(3) the evening’s topic or event: 

Monday, July 11: lecture and discussion, 
“‘The Liberal Church Confronts Modern 
Life,’ Mr. Cole and Dr. Wilson; round 
table, “The Relation of the Parish to the 
Minister,”’ led by George G. Davis, director 
of the Department of Church Extension 
of the American Unitarian Association; 
“The Contribution of Psychology to Re- 
ligion,” Dr. Horatio W. Dresser, consult- 
ant in psychology, Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tuesday, July 12: lecture and discussion, 
**Worship, Its Function and Technique”; 


“Hymns from the New Hymnal,” Mrs. 
Leita Harrington, leader; concert of vocal 
music by Mr. and Mrs. Howard Harring- 
ton. 

Wednesday, July 13: lecture and dis- 
cussion, “The Teaching Task of the 
Church’’; “Liberal Religion Adapted to a 
Working-Class Community,” Rev. Leon 
R. Land, leader and founder of the Bronx 
Free Fellowship, New York City; “‘A Social 
Evening in the Church,”’ directed by Mrs. 
Leita Harrington. 

Thursday, July 14: lecture and dis- 
cussion, “The Church and the Social Or- 
der’; “Liberal Religion Expressed in So- 
cial Action,” Mr. Land; “Building a 
Neighborhood Church,” Rey. Carl A. 
Seaward, minister of Christ Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Friday, July 15: lecture and discussion, 
‘Recreational and Social Activities in the 
Church’’; institute banquet, stunts, danc- 
ing. 

Before the regular ‘‘curriculum” of the 
institute gets under way, there will be 
special features over the week-end, which 
will interest those who can attend only on 
Saturday and Sunday, July 9 and 10. 
The meeting of the League Council will 
take place Saturday afternoon, and in the 
evening Dr. Frederick May Eliot will 
sound the keynote of the institute, speak- 
ing on the topic for the week: “‘Adjusting 
the Church to Contemporary Needs.” 

The institute sermon on Sunday morn- 
ing will be preached by Rev. Waitstill H. 
Sharp, minister of the Wellesley Hills 
Unitarian church, on “‘The Relation of the 
Free Religious Spirit to Democracy.” In 
the afternoon a demonstration of the 
‘‘Minister-Laymen Partnership Plan’’ will 
take place, based on the morning sermon. 


As a special feature of Sunday evening’s 
program, Professor Frederick C. Packard 
of Harvard University will give an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Drama and the Church—Their 
Mutual Service.” This will be followed by 
a new one-act play, “The Steeplejack,” 
under direction of Rev. Robert A. Storer. 

The leaders of the daily morning chapel 
services will be selected from among the 
ministers attending the Institute, and the 
evening candlelight services will be con- 
ducted by laymen. There will be oppor- 
tunity for informal conferences on League 
chapter programs and problems, and also 
on matters of church organization and 
policies not covered in the regular lectures 
and discussions. 

Carl B. Wetherell and H. Weston 
Howe are codirectors of the institute, and 
other members of the staff are: registrar, 
Mrs. Lilla L. Gnospelius; hostess, Mrs. 
Newton FE. Lincoln; life guard, Jack 
Lynes of Cleveland; editor of The Four 
Winds, Newton E. Lincoln. 

Under the chairmanship of Frederic 
H. Fay, this year’s institute program was 
arranged by a committee consisting of rep- 
resentatives from the major denomina- 
tional bodies; George G. Davis of the 
A. U. A., Mrs. Wilton E. Cross of the 
Women’s Alliance, Rev. Leslie T. Pen- 
nington and Rev. Robert A. Storer of the 
Ministerial Union, J. Donald Johnston 
of the Y. P. R. U., and Carl B. Wetherell of 
the Isles of Shoals Association. Presi- 
dent Frank W. Scott of the Laymen’s 
League, H. Weston Howe, and Mrs. Bea- 
trice Wadleigh were consulting members 
of the committee. 

A small ‘‘scholarship” fund is available 
for assisting in the expenses of any dele- 
gate who would otherwise be unable to 
attend the institute. Applications should 
be made immediately to the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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HOW TO REACH STAR ISLAND 


For the convenience of Register readers who intend visiting Star Island this summer we reprint below the Boston-Gosport train 
and boat schedule for June 25 to September 1. The times here given are eastern standard. Star Island and Portsmouth are on day- 


light saving time. 


WEEK DAYS SUNDAYS 
a Sg ee ae ee a ee ee eR 
Eastbound | | | . | 
| | | 

Boston (train) ........:.. Ly. | een Sel 8:00 a. m. | 11:30 a.m. | 3:30 p. m. | 7:30. a.ctne a0 2a 
Portsniouth... Sas ee. Arr |b aeree..& ote 9:37 a. m. 1:06p: m. | 4¢45%p.ms |) 9200 a. ee. erase eee 
Portsmouth (boat) ........ Ly. |) *8:1b:a.2m- |) 10:00\av my) 130 pam: 4:55 p. m. 9:20 a.m. | 10:30 a. m. 4:20 p. m 
MTOSPOrt Werner eee Arr 9:30\a. mo) 1:10sal mi. | 2:46pm 6:05 p.m. || 10:35 a.m. | 11:40 a. m. 5:39 p. m. 
Westbound | | 
Gosport)(oat) i426... ek Ly. | 7:15 a.m. | 10:45 a. m. 2:05 p. m. 4:15p.m. | 8:20 a.m. | 2:30 p. m. 5:15 p; m: 
Portsmouth) genes. eee Arr. 8:25a.m. | 12:00 m. 3:15 p.m. | 5:30 p.m. 9:30 a. m. 3:40 p.m. | 6:30 p.m. 
Portsmouth (train) ....... Ly. 9:10 a.m. | 12:23 p. m. 4:10 p. m. 6:06 p. m. 10:09 a. m. | 4:12 p. m. . 7:40 p. m. 
BOSLBHIN Liu >. Re es ee Arr. | 10:46 a. m. 1:53 p. m. 6:00 p.m. - 7:47p.m. | 11:36 a. m. 5:47 p.m. |" 9:12 pea 
Sn eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


*9:15 a. m. on Saturdays. 
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Young People’s Religious Union 


Program of Twentieth Annual Conference on Star Island to Open 
on June 26 


The first week of the Young People’s 
Religious Union conference at Star Island 
will be opened Sunday, June 26, at 10 
a. m., with a morning service conducted 
by Rev. Robert J. Raible, Greenfield, 
Mass., who will speak on ‘‘Religion in Ac- 
tion.” 

Rev. Jeffrey W. Campbell, field secre- 
tary of the New England Student Move- 
ment, a graduate of Canton Theological 
School, St. Lawrence University, will give 
a series of lectures at 9.30 each morning 


' —except Sunday—on the theme of ‘‘Ma- 


turing Religiously in an Industrial So- 
ciety.” The titles of the individual lec- 
tures are: ‘‘Whence Came My Religion?” 
“Hands and Temples,’ ‘And Is My 
Brother Kept?” “State and Revolution,” 
and “A Kingdom Called Heaven.” At 
5 p. m. daily—except Friday—Rev. Ben 
F. Kimpel of Amherst, Mass., will give a 
series of “Talks on the Rocks’ dealing 
with ‘‘Manifestations of Religious Life.” 
The following subjects will be discussed: 
“‘Constructive Prayer,” ‘‘Moral Idealism,” 
“Ethical Sensitiveness,’” ‘Artistic Crea- 
tion,” and “Spiritual Worship.” 

On Wednesday evening Rev. Vilma 
Szanthos, minister in the Hungarian Uni- 
tarian Church, at present a student in 
Meadville Theological School, will speak 
on “The Situation of Liberal Religion in 
the Center of Europe.”’ 

The second week of the conference will 
be opened with a Sunday service, at 10 
a. m., conducted by Rev. Dana MclL. 
Greeley, minister of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass. The morning 
series of lectures will be given by Rabbi 
Beryl D. Cohon, Temple Israel, Boston, 
a graduate of Hebrew Union College, on 
“Prophetic Religion—Its Importance and 
Validity.” The subjects are: ‘‘Prophets— 
True and False,” “Amos—the Cry for 
Justice,’ ‘‘Hosea—the Cry for Loving 
Kindness,” “Isaiah—the Cry for Holi- 
ness,’ “Jeremiah—the Cry for Peace,’’ 
and ‘‘Ezekiel—the Prophet in an Age of 
Reconstruction.” The ‘Talks on the 
Rocks,”’ will be given by Rev. R. Lester 
Mondale, minister of the Unitarian church 
of Evanston, Ill., on ‘Strength for a 
Working Religion.” He will discuss 
“Ethical Living,’ “Meditation,” ‘‘Wor- 
ship,” “Art,” and “Character Building.” 

The Wednesday evening speaker will be 
William Roger Greeley, architect and 
author, Boston, Mass. His subject will 
be “The Influence of a Working Religion 
upon a Layman.” 

Morning chapel and evening candlelight 
services will be conducted each day by 
conference members. 

Local branches of the Y. P. R. U. will 
send, it is hoped, at least two official dele- 
gates and as many more as they care to. 


All Unitarian young people, whether they 
are members of the Y. P. R. U. or not, are 
welcome to the conference, and a cordial 
invitation is extended to the young people 
of the Congregational Shoals Conference, 
the Young Friends’ Society, and other 
interested young liberal people. 
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Applications for reservations, which 
will be filled in the order of receipt, should 
be made to Miss Nancy Atherton, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Registration fee of 
$3 should accompany application, and, if 
the hotel accommodations are taken, the 
check will be returned. 

The Y. P. R. U. daily newspaper, The 
Sandpiper, will be issued to all members 
and visitors. Volunteer contributors of 
prose and verse, reporters and typists, 
are asked to come forward. 


Fifty Citizens Protest Repression 


In Recommendations by Legislative Commission 


Just before a committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature began its open hear- 
ings on a number of bills which would 
seriously circumscribe democratic lib- 
erties in Massachusetts, the following 
protest was published over the signatures of 
fifty illustrious and public-spirited citizens 
of the state: 

“We, the undersigned, protest the re- 
port and the recommendations for legis- 
lation submitted by the Legislative Com- 
mission to Investigate Subversive Activi- 
ties. It appears from the newspaper ac- 
counts (the official report not yet having 
been made available) that this report is 
practically an apology for fascism, and is 
the logical outcome of the committee’s 
whole prejudiced procedure. 

“The wholehearted support given by the 
notorious Mayor Hague of Jersey City to 
this report and the recommendations for 
legislation indicates from what quarters it 
evokes approbation. 

“The commission’s indiscriminate con- 
demnation of socially-minded religious and 
educational leaders—for their participation 
in the Conference for Social Legislation, 
for example—insults the intelligence and 
patriotism of all fair-minded citizens. 

“In our considered judgment, this re- 
port is intended to divert the public atten- 
tion from the grave dangers confronting 
democracy in Massachusetts, and to blunt 
the vigilance of the people toward these 
dangers. 

“While many of us may agree with a 
few of the twelve bills proposed, we never- 
theless strongly condemn the report as a 
whole, and the spirit which so clearly mo- 
tivated the commission’s recommenda- 
tions. We are confident that the Legisla- 
ture will reject the principal legislation 
recommended by the commission.” 

The fifty signers of the above statement 
are as follows: Rev. Everett Moore Baker, 
vice president, American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; Mrs. Robert Baldwin, Belmont, 
Mass.; President Bancroft Beatley, Sim- 
mons College; Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Professor Edgar S. 
Brightman, Boston University; Professor 
Henry J. Cadbury, Harvard Divinity 
School; William H. Cary, Jr., assistant 
dean, Harvard College; Dr. George W. 


Coleman; Albert Sprague Coolidge; for 
the Socialist Party; Charles K. Cummings, 


Jr., the Cambridge School; Professor 
Edward E. Curtis, Wellesley, Mass.; 
Professor Muriel S. Curtis, Wellesley, 


Mass.; Dr. and Mrs. Horace B. Davis, 
Simmons College; Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president, American Unitarian Association; 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, former president 
American Unitarian Association; John 
R. P. French, headmaster, the Cambridge 
School; Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor 
Advance; Edwin B. Goodell, architect; 
Wm. Roger Greeley, architect; Professor 
Harrison L. Harley, Simmons College; 
Professor Joseph Haroutunian, Wellesley, 
Mass.; Dr. L. O. Hartman, editor Zion’s 
Herald; Rey. Donald G. Lothrop, Com- 
munity Church; Florence H. Luscomb; 
Professor John J. Mahoney, Boston Uni- 
versity; Professor Kirtley F. Mather, 
Harvard University; Rev. Howard B. Mat- 
son, Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice; Rev. Charles M. McConnell, Boston 
University; Professor Henry Raymond 
Mussey, Wellesley; Rev. Norman B. 
Nash, Episcopal Theological School; Pro- 
fessor Alice Nichols, Wellesley; John R. 
Nichols, consulting engineer; Rev. George 
Lyman Paine, chairman, Emergency Peace 
Campaign; Herbert C. Parsons, executive 
director, Massachusetts Child Council, 
Inc.; Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, First 
Church in Cambridge; Dr. Palfrey Per- 
kins, King’s Chapel; Orville S. Poland, 
lawyer; Professor D. W. Prall, Harvard 
University; Francis H. Russell, chairman, 
Massachusetts Junior Bar Section of the 
American Bar Association; Harry R. 
Saftel, Brookline, Mass.; Professor A. M. 
Schlesinger, Harvard University; Dr. 
Frank W. Scott, editor-in-chief, D. C. 
Heath and Co.; Rey. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills; Pro- 
fessor Alfred D. Sheffield, Wellesley Col- 
lege; Professor Ernest J. Simmons, Har- 
vard University; Professor D. J. Struik, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Paul M. Sweezy, Harvard University; 
Professor David D. Vaughan, Boston 
University; Mrs. Beatrice Wadleigh, 
Swampscott; Professor Norbert Wiener, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
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Haven for Austrian and German Refugees 


German and Austrian refugees will find 
‘a haven for rest and recreation and an 
opportunity to study American ways this 
ssummer at Aberdeen, a large property on 
the Hudson River which has been made 
available to the American Friends Service 
‘Committee. Here cultured newcomers 
from abroad and Americans may live to- 
gether—doctors, lawyers, teachers, writers, 
musicians and artists. The project is 
especially. intended to benefit Austrian 
and German newcomers of limited means, 
who need a congenial home while seeking 
to establish themselves permanently in 
the United States. Those who are already 
interns in American institutions will find 
Aberdeen a pleasant place to pass their 
holidays. Others who need to learn 
English will here find capable and sympa- 
thetic teachers. 

In no sense is Aberdeen a ‘‘charity”’ in- 
stitution. The residents, both foreign and 
American, will pay a dollar a day toward 
the expenses. None the less, assistance has 
ibeen necessary to establish the project, 
an important contribution coming from 
funds raised by a recent Heifetz concert 
in New York. 

The property at West Park, N. Y., con- 
sists of a large mansion and several smaller 
buildings on a fifty-acre tract that stretches 
down to the river. It is opposite Hyde 
Park, the summer “White House,” ten 
miles south of Kingston and seventy-seven 
miles north of New York City. The 
buildings are fully equipped and furnished 
for school purposes, including an extensive 
library and workshops. For a number of 
years, Aberdeen has been a_ workers’ 
school, thus is readily adapted to this 
summer program. 

Life at Aberdeen is not intended to be 
formal and routine. As a co-operative 
project, the residents will share the house- 
hold duties and live in democratic freedom. 
At the same time there will be organized 
activities of two general types. Regular 
classes will be held in languages, literature, 
American civics and government and allied 
economic and social problems. A program 
of work and recreation will keep everyone 
busy from swimming, tennis, and hiking to 
caring for the garden, which will be one of 
the principal sources of food. The Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, which 
sponsors the colony, has enlisted the in- 
terest of local Quaker groups. These have 
ploughed the land and planted an exten- 
sive garden which should produce a gen- 
erous harvest of vegetables. 

Scheduled to open on June 20, Aber- 
deen will bring together about forty people, 
both men, women and children. Two- 
thirds of the group will be Austrians and 
Germans; one-third Americans, A volun- 
teer staff, drawn largely from academic 
‘schools, has been enlisted. It includes Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur M. Charles as codirec- 


tors. Mr. Charles is a professor of Ger- 
man at Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
Mrs. Karolina Solmitz, a German social 
worker, will serve as hostess. Dr. Ruth 
Englis, a sociologist, will be chief coun- 
selor. Mrs. Caroline Norment, dean of 
Antioch College and former relief worker 
in Russia and Germany; Bertha Gold- 
stein and Elizabeth Aiden, Bryn Mawr. 
College students, and Mrs. Miriam Osler 
of Utica, N. Y., also will serve as counsel- 
ors. Dr. Ralph Pickett will have charge 
of the organized studies. His wife, Mar- 
garet Pickett, will take charge of the house- 
keeping. Several other Americans will be 
appointed to serve on the staff and a num- 
ber of persons, expert in various fields of 
American social and economic life, will 
be invited to lecture. 

While conducted by the American 
Friends Service Committee’s Foreign Ser- 
vice Section, Aberdeen will be organized on 
much the same basis as the Volunteer 
Work Camps conducted each summer by 
the Social Industrial Section. The under- 
taking is an experiment in international 
hospitality and co-operative learning, 
which may point the way to an intelligent 
approach to the problems raised by political 
upheaval in Europe. 

* * 
ANITA TRUEMAN PICKETT 
INSTALLED 


The beautiful-First Parish meetinghouse 
of Bedford, Mass., was filled with a most 
friendly congregation, Sunday, June 5, 
when Rev. Anita Trueman Pickett, who 
has already restored some of the old time 
vitality of this historic congregation, was 
formally installed as minister. The in- 
auguration sermon was preached by Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, minister emeritus of Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
who spoke of the changes in the forms of 
homiletic art which made such a gulf be- 
tween the preaching of today and that of 
yesterday. But though forms of presenta- 
tion had changed the essence of what the 
preacher had to say was the same, though 
today he-had to apply that essence to a 
more perplexed, less anchored society. 

The charge to the people was given by 
Rev. Roydon C. Leonard, a predecessor of 
the new incumbent, who told the congrega- 
tion that if they treated Mrs. Pickett as 
well as they had treated himself and his 
family, they would be doing all that he 
could ask them. He suggested that more 
friends of the church show their loyalty to 
it by signing its book of membership. 

The greeting from the parish was given 
by Charles H. Kimball; from the South 
Middlesex Conference by Rev. John N. 
Mark; and from the American Unitarian 
Association by Rev. Everett M. Baker,. 
executive vice president of that body. Rev. 
Harold L. Pickett and Rev. Paul H. Chap- 
man took part in the service, which was 
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followed by a reception and refreshments 
in the rooms of the Women’s Alliance. 

An historical sketch of the Bedford 
church will be found in The Christian 
Register of May 19, 1938. 


* * 


SPRING CARNIVAL IN LEXINGTON 


The church school of the First Congre- 
gational Unitarian Society in Léxington, 
Mass., put on a Spring Carnival on Sat- 
urday, May 14, on the grounds of the 
church. The street in front of the church 
was closed off, decorated by booths and 
banners, and resounded all day long with 
the clatter of ponies’ hoofs as they pro- 
vided rides for hundreds of children. All 
sorts of refreshments were on sale and the 
movie show was repeated four times to de- 
lighted audiences of children of all ages. 
In the afternoon a delegation of Congress- 
men and their wives attended a celebra- 
tion on the Lexington Battle Green facing 
the church. They were greeted at the 
carnival by the minister of the church, who 
took motion pictures of their visit and of 
the various features of the day. The 
concluding event came with social dancing 
in the evening, when the younger and older 
members of the parish joined in square 
dances, the Big Apple, and more sedate 
waltzes. 

The committee of pupils, parents and 
teachers, under the general chairmanship 
of Mrs. A. R. McCarter, reported a profit 
of $120. $100 has been set aside for the 
construction of a Boy Scout room in an 
unused part of the basement of the church. 
The general committee has been reap- 
pointed and is already making plans for 
another carnival on the first Saturday in 
June, 1939. 


* * 


AN ALLIANCE LEADER 


Miss Fanny Field, who died on May 14 
in her eighty-ninth year, was long an out- 
standing leader in the councils and work 
of the Unitarian churches. Her parents 
were among the founders of the Uni- 
tarian church in Cincinnati. For the last 
eighteen years of her life Miss Field lived 
in Boston, but she always retained her 
membership in the church of her inheri- 
tance: There she was active in organizing 
the Alliance branch and was long its presi- 
dent. She was a charter member of the 
Cincinnati Woman’s Club and president 
of the association that finally succeeded 
in getting the kindergarten taken into the 
public school system. She found the most 
appropriate field of service for her vigor- 
ous mind and resolute will in the work of 
the Alliance. For many years she was a 
member of the national board and trav- 
eled far and wide, speaking, organizing, 
stimulating, encouraging—an unpaid and 
devoted service to which she gave un- 
stintedly of her rare gifts of mind and 
heart. Her old time associates remember 
her with gratitude and honor. 
S.A.E. 
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SEATTLE REORGANIZES 


Significant steps were taken at the an- 
nual meeting of the Unitarian movement 
in Seattle. The joint organization, which 
had so effectively united in one fellowship 
all the Unitarians of this city, was dis- 
continued in order to gain the greater 
definiteness and efficiency inherent in a 
single legal body operating under an 
established constitution. The University 
Unitarian Church, in whose building ser- 
vices have been held, will not carry on the 
active work of the movement. The First 
Unitarian Church of Seattle will continue 
to be an entirely separate legal body, over 
which the University Church has no juris- 
diction, but many of the members of the 
First Church have voluntarily taken out 
associate memberships in the University 
Church, so as to be full voting members 
of the one active Unitarian body in Seattle. 

The annual meeting heard treasurer’s 
reports from Mrs. Hendrik Van Ommeren 
and Mrs. David McDowell, showing the 
church to be solvent. Organizational re- 
ports were received from Mrs. Lucius 
Marple for the Women’s Alliance, William 
Roark for the Starr King Guild, and Miss 
Laura Asbury for the Gargoyle Club. 
Mrs. Bertram Bernnard described the 
remarkable religious education develop- 
ments in the church school. Fred Howard, 
chairman of the finance committee, pre- 
sented a greatly increased budget, which 
was accepted, and many of the members 
made their pledges at that time. Rev. 
Alexander P. Winston presented the min- 
ister’s report, accentuating the spiritual 
growth in the church life, and urging in- 
creased attendance at morning service. 
An amendment to increase the number of 
members of the board of trustees was de- 
feated, after which an entire new board 
of five was elected. This was made pos- 
sible by the voluntary resignation of all 
members of the University Church board, 
an act to facilitate the reorganization plan. 
Those elected were Fred Howard, Mrs. 
Mary Levings, Miss Helen DeVoe, Chester 
Allyn, Mrs. David McDowell. Mr. Win- 
ston was unanimously re-elected minister. 


* * 


LABOR STUDIES AT ANN ARBOR 


The conclusion of the first year of the 
Unity Hall program at the Ann Arbor 
Unitarian church was recognized in the 
form of a dinner. A report of the class 
on Labor Education, which has met 
weekly during the year, was given by the 
instructor. Miss Mabel Gold, recently 
returned from a Labor Board hearing in 
Washington, talked on the current labor 
dispute between the Typographical Union 
and the Ann Arbor Press, for which she 
formerly worked. James Hammill, who 
has worked in mines and factories since he 
was a boy, spoke on “The Control of the 
Conservative in Politics.” 

In addition to the class in labor educa- 
tion, the Unity Hall board has sponsored 
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during the year two forums, a dance 
class and the Federal Theater of Detroit 
presentation of the labor play, ‘Let Free- 
dom Ring.” 

The meeting on Wednesday was post- 
poned one week because of a gas bomb 
which was set in the church kitchen ten 
days ago by students who, it is supposed, 
disagreed with the ideas of certain student 
organizations which have been using 
Unity Hall as a place of meeting. Said 
the student paper in an editorial: “It isn’t 
a far step from playing with tear gas 
bombs to playing with real explosives 
. ... for in both instances the essential 
stimulus would seem to come from an in- 
ability to cope with ideas which differ from 


one’s own.” 
ee oe 


PERSONAL 


Miss Cornelia Isabel Baker, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George D. Baker of 325 
East 72d Street, New York City, was mar- 
ried on Saturday, June 4, to Thomas Cor- 
win Mendenhall II, son of Mrs. Charles E. 
Mendenhall of Madison, Wis., and the 
late Charles E. Mendenhall. The wedding 
service was performed by Rev. Everett 
Moore Baker, brother of the bride and 
executive vice president of the American 
Unitarian Association, in the Unitarian 
church in Wellesley, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mendenhall will live in 
Cheshire, Conn. 


* * 


CONFERENCE NOTES 


Following a suggestion made by Presi- 
dent Frederick May Eliot of the American 
Unitarian Association that the Metro- 
politan Conference, the Joseph Priestley 
Conference, the Virginia churches and the 
Mohawk Valley Conference form a coun- 
cil of nine members to formulate plans for 
a Middle Atlantic States General Con- 
ference, the Mohawk Conference has 
elected three members toward such a 
council: Rev. Kenneth C. Walker of Al- 
bany, N. Y., ministerial delegate; LeRoy 
Snyder of Rochester, lay delegate; and 
Mrs. Williams of Rochester, Alliance dele- 
gate. Professor Wilbur of Ithaca, N. Y., 
was elected alternate, as Mr. Snyder had 
a date conflicting with that of the confer- 
ence. 

This recommendation was in accordance 
with the policy of regional responsibility 
suggested in the Appraisal Commission 
report. 


The Joseph Priestley Conference has 
also accepted the responsibility of sharing 
in the suggested Middle Atlantic States 
Conference. At its spring meeting the 
conference elected Rev. Delos W. O’Brian 
of Wilmington, Del., as president to 
succeed Thomas P. Haviland of German- 
town, Pa. Laurence C. Staples of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Mrs. Wallace MacKin- 
non of Lancaster, Pa., continue to serve 
as vice president and secretary respectively. 
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The Meadville District Unitarian Con- 
ference elected the following officers to 
serve one year: president, Rev. Herman 
A. Newman of Erie, Pa.; vice president, 
Rey. Walter B. Pedersen of Meadville, 
Pa.; secretary-treasurer, Rev. Chadbourne 
A. Spring, associate pastor of the Cleveland 
church. Lay members elected to the 
executive committee were: Mrs. Francis 
E. Bagot, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. J. G. How- 
ard, Pittsburgh, Pa.;C. W. Mason, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


The Associate Alliance elected Mrs. J. 
G. Howard of Pittsburgh president; Mrs. 
C. D. Preston of Erie, first vice president; 
Miss Lizette Pratt of Buffalo, second vice 
president; Mrs. T. M. Clapp of Pittsburgh, 
secretary-treasurer. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Manchester, N. H., Unitarian Men’s Club, Wednes- 
day, 7-7.15 p. m., Station WFEA, 1340 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 


Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr, E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at / 


TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“A Home Away From Home” 


- + « In the heart of New York’s shop- 
_ ping, business and amusement centers! / 


SUNFLOODED - AIRY - SPACIOUS 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 
ness or social visitors in the beautifully 
furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring “hotel room’’ reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 
ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- 
able to the usual ‘Hotel Room and bath” 
in cost only! 
UNITARIAN VISITORS 
are Particularly welcome at 
Headquarters of the 
Community Church in New York 


CAledonia 5-5200 


Managing Agent WM. A. WHITE & SONS (Est. 1868) 
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Irresponsibilities 


Maybe It’s Our Blue-Blooded Religion 
that Leads Outsiders to Call 
Us High-Hat 

The following quotation was sent to me 
by one of my men, a physician. It is from 
a new book on Hematology by a blood 
specialist of national reputation. 

“Monophyletism: a belief that all blood 
cells originate from a single ancestor, of 
multipotential capacity. Also called Uni- 
tarianism. Those who believe it are Uni- 
tarians.”’ 

The author is vouched for by my friend 
as one who “knows what good blood of 
proper ancestry is.’’—Relayed by A. P. R. 

ou eae 
Completing the Quotation 

“One swallow does not make a 
Bartlett traces this quotation to North- 
brook’s Treatise against Dancing, 1577, 
where the sentence is completed by 
““summer.’ We have found it, however, 
in Aristotle’s Ethics. The philosopher 
uses it to illustrate the truth that the well 
being of the good man is not in a merely 
occasional display of virtue but in a 
moral excellence that has become a habit. 
“Spring,” however, is his concluding word. 
Recently we asked a class to complete the 
quotation. All the students except one 
supplied ‘‘swmmer.’’ But wasn’t the ex- 
ception truer to Aristotle when he sug- 
gested —‘‘drunk’”’?—R. G.-S. 


* * * 


” 


And Here Is an Expectation that Is 
Too Naive 

J. F. C. R. relays this and the next 
one from McKeesport, Pa. The pro- 
prietors of a tough tavern, of Balkan de- 
scent, decided to do the right thing, at 
least so far as religious education went, 
by their four-year-old son. So they sent 
him to Sunday school, beginning with 
Easter, and the first story the new pupil 
heard was that of the crucifixion. He 
gave devoted attention and the teacher 
felt that her pedagogy had been making 
good. The story over, she asked him: 
“And what do you say to that story?” 
And the boy replied: “I want to know 
where the state cops was all this 
time?” 


* * * 


The American Language 

This also happened near McKeesport 
in a township school examination. Ques- 
tion: ‘‘What significance has Klondike in 
American history? What is it and what is 
its most noted function?’ Answer: “A 
Klondike is an ice cream cone. And its 
function is to give gastronomical pleasure.” 

a 
A Medal for Franco 

Fitzpatrick, cartoonist for The St. Louis 
Post Despatch, suggests that Franco de- 
serves a medal commemorating his crea- 
tion of a “world’s record for bombing 
women shoppers.” 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill — 
Greenfield, Massachusetts 


Founded by the Rev. John Farwell 
Moors, 1869. Undenominational school for 
girls. Self-perpetuating Board of Trustees 
approved by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. College preparatary and general 
academic courses including Music and Art. 

Property of 150 acres. Modern build- | 
ings. For descriptive booklet address | 
P. O. Box 619, Greenfield, Massachusetts. | 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 


versity of Chicago adds to the 
| School’s own curriculum a wide 


variety of subjects. For informa- 


tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THIRD INSTITUTE OF -CHURCHMANSHIP 
Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H. 


Save the week of July 9 to 16 


and profit from the following Faculty and 

Speakers: Messrs. F. M. Eliot, Cole, Wilson, 

Land, Dresser, Seaward, Packard, Storer, 

Sharp, Davis; Mr. and Mrs. Howard Har- 

rington and Mrs. Leita Harrington. 
Conducted by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. “ts CAPitol 1230 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph.D., S.T. D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journa] and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. First Church and 


Second Church uniting for summer serviees. Sunday 
morning service at 1] a.m. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 


D. D., will preach. 
BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel will be closed 


from June 12 after the morning service until the first 
Sunday in August, when the first of the visiting min- 


isters will preach. The interior of the church is being 


painted and cleaned. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Church 
open week days 9 a. m. to 5 p.m. Saturdays 9 a. m. 
to 12 noon. | 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
~ It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


botel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
: 8 to 10 days notice 
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